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THE NEW WING 



THIS special number of the bul- 
letin has been prepared to cel- 
ebrate the opening of the new 
Wing of Decorative Arts, tech- 
nically known as "Addition F," which is in 
itself a most worthy and memorable cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Museum, both for the abun- 
dance of artistic treasures which are now 
displayed for the first time to the people of 
New York, and for the effectiveness with 
which they are exhibited. This effective- 
ness is due partly to the beauty of the set- 
ting provided by the architect, Charles F. 
McKim, who died too soon to see the full 
fruit of his labors, and partly to the skill 
and taste with which the arrangement of 
the large mass of material destined for this 
wing has been planned and executed by 
Mr. Valentiner and his two associates, Gar- 
rett C. Pier and Joseph Breck. In the 
following pages these gentlemen will give 
some account of this material and the prin- 
ciples which have been adopted in arrang- 
ing it, but by way of introduction a few 
words about the structure itself may be of 
interest, especially to those who are occu- 
pied with problems of museum construc- 
tion. 

This is the first part of our Museum build- 
ing which has been planned with a definite 
knowledge of, and with direct reference to, 
the collections it was to contain, and it is 
an object lesson of the incalculable advan- 
tage of having such knowledge in advance 
whenever circumstances make it possible. 
When, in the summer of 1906, it became 
known that Mr. J. P. Morgan had acquired 
the great Hoentschel collection of works of 



the French decorative arts of the Middle 
Ages and the eighteenth century, and was 
sending it to the Metropolitan Museum — 
primarily for the benefit of the craftsmen 
and designers of our country* — it was 
at once evident that an addition to the 
building would have to be constructed to 
receive it, and it was determined to make 
this addition large enough to contain other 
examples of European decorative arts as 
well, so that there might be a continuous 
series, beginning with the early Middle Ages, 
coming down through the Renaissance, and 
ending with the nineteenth century. Mr. 
McKim went immediately to Paris, saw the 
Hoentschel Collection before its removal, 
and began there his study of the problem. 
His suggestion of a plan was derived from 
the Musee des Arts decoratifs of the Louvre, 
but this offered only a suggestion, as it was 
the adaptation of a building originally 
erected for an entirely different purpose, and 
from the museum point of view it was de- 
fective in certain important respects, es- 
pecially the lighting and height of the small- 
er galleries. With such inspiration as he 
derived from it, however, he worked out a 
scheme which may be readily grasped from 
the plans and illustrations in these pages. 
Briefly described, it is merely a large cen- 
tral hall surrounded by two stories of small- 
er galleries, making twenty-five exhibition 
rooms in all — a plan so simple as to dis- 
guise from all but experts in such matters 
the amount of thought that was given to 

*As has been previously stated, the eigh- 
teenth-century section of this collection was 
given to the Museum, while the mediaeval section 
was deposited as an indefinite loan. 
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the consideration of every detail, from the 
practical as well as the aesthetic side; and 
it is a pleasure to record that in the study 
of these details there were from start to 
finish the utmost harmony and coopera- 
tion between the architect and the museum 
authorities, an achievement which .was in 
itself perhaps noteworthy as of not too 
frequent occurrence in work of this char- 
acter. 

Excluding the small projection on the 
north, this extension measures about i6o 
feet in length by loo feet in width. The 
central hall is ii6 feet long, 42 feet wide, 
and 67 feet high. This height is consider- 
ably greater than that of the side portions, 
making a clerestory which is pierced by ten 
large, semicircular windows on each side. 
These give to the hall a high side light 
which is beautifully diffused by the cream- 
white,vaulted ceiling, and falls most becom- 
ingly upon the sculptures and other objects 
on the floor and walls below. The shadows 
cast by it are never too sharp, and it is 
equally good in all parts of the hall. To pre- 
vent reflection and inversed shadows from 
the floor, it was necessary to use material 
of a neutral tone, and for this Tennessee 
marble with an unpolished surface was suc- 
cessfully adopted. In the Musee des Arts 
d^coratifs the side galleries of the upper 
stories open directly upon the central hall, 
but this arrangement would have been a 
mistake for us, because of the cross lights 
it would have made in these galleries, and 
also because of the loss of valuable wall 
space which it would have brought about, 
both in the galleries and the hall. Conse- 
quently the side walls of the hall have been 
left solid above the doors of the lower floor, 
thus affording a fine background for the 
display of large tapestries and monumental 
works. Thecolorof the hall is light through- 
out, as it was felt that such warmth as it re- 
quired would be furnished by the colors of 
the tapestries, rugs, etc., with which the 
walls were to be largely covered. The door- 
ways leading into the side galleries of the 
lower floor, and the columns and balconies 
at the two ends of the hall, are of light gray 
Euville limestone; and the walls are painted 
a slightly deeper tone, the cornice and ceil- 
ing being white. 



Surrounding this hall on the lower floor 
are nine exhibition rooms of varying dimen- 
sions, with a tenth projecting from the 
north end, especially constructed to re- 
ceive the Swiss room described below, and 
on the upper floor are fourteen. Architec- 
turally these rooms are perfectly simple, be- 
ing designed merely as backgrounds or set- 
tings for their contents, and restricted to 
moderate size, to keep the periods and 
groups of objects distinctly separated from 
one another, and also to avoid bewildering 
the visitor with a range of too many ob- 
jects of a generally similar character at one 
time. It should be noted, however, that 
the walls between these rooms are struc- 
turally of a temporary character, although 
of fireproof material, so that any of them 
can be easily removed or shifted should a 
change in the collections require it. The 
height of the rooms on the lower floor is 20 
feet and of those on the upper 16 feet. 
Each of the side rooms is lighted on one side 
only, thereby avoiding cross lights and giv- 
ing three good walls for exhibition space in 
every room, the windows being square- 
topped and extending, on the lower floor, 
from the ceiling to about 7 feet above the 
floor, and on the upper, to about 5 feet. As a 
very large part of the material to be exhib- 
ited in this wing was of such a character 
that it would have to be attached directly 
to the walls, it was desirable to make this 
attachment as easy as possible, and also to 
facilitate rearrangement as the collection 
grew. To this end each room was lined 
with a thin sheathing of wood, to which ob- 
jects can be fastened without the necessity 
of drilling holes in the walls, and this 
sheathing has been covered with stuffs of 
an inexpensive quality, the color, material, 
and pattern of which vary in the different 
rooms. 

The modern systems of ventilation em- 
ployed in public buildings call for a consid- 
erable number of apertures in a room or gal- 
lery, which are generally a source of trouble 
to the museum official who is charged 
with the arrangement of a collection, be- 
cause a register in a floor or wall is apt to 
be placed at the very spot where an im- 
portant object ought to go. This difficulty 
was carefully studied by the late Mr. Al- 
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fred R. Wolff, the engineer of the building, 
by whose skill it was reduced to a mini- 
mum. The radiators are bedded in the 
walls under the windows, where the space 
is of least use for exhibition purposes, 
and wherever possible the lower air shafts 
open into the baseboards of the walls. 
Wherever an object would have been placed 
against one of these openings, it has been 
a simple matter to construct a low plat- 
form at this point, and carry the air shaft 
through this to its front, thereby provid- 
ing a base or pedestal for the object with- 
out interfering in any way with the venti- 
lating scheme. 

The ventilating system of this new wing, 
which is unlike that of any other museum 
in America, calls for special acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Wolff, by whom it was devised. 
With the large amount of old and valuable 
woodwork which the building was to con- 
tain, it was necessary to provide protection 
against the great changes of temperature 
and humidity which have proved fatal to 
so many panels and carvings brought to 
this country. This has been successfully 
done in the museums of Berlin and Vienna, 
where, to be sure, the changes are not so 
violent as with us. After making a care- 
ful study of the systems in effect there, Mr. 
Wolff evolved and installed one which he 
believed adequate to meet the conditions 
imposed upon him, and superior to any 
heretofore in operation. Whether experi- 
ence will confirm his belief it is perhaps too 
soon to determine, as his system has not 



yet had a full year's test under observation ; 
but in the seven months, beginning last 
August, during which it has been accurate- 
ly watched it has certainly succeeded in 
giving to this wing a uniform climate of 
its own, as regards temperature, humidity, 
and the quality of the air, practically inde- 
pendent of conditions outside or in other 
parts of the building. All the windows are 
double, and are never opened except to be 
cleaned; and by an apparatus too elaborate 
to be described here in detail, the air is 
taken into the basement, purified by cloth 
filters, tempered, moistened or dried as con- 
ditions may require, and passed through 
shafts into the galleries. The records of 
these seven months show a temperature 
varying from 64 to 67 degrees, and humid- 
ity maintained at from 64 to 65 per cent. 
If we are able to keep to figures approach- 
ing these during the coming summer it 
will be indeed a triumph. 

Externally this wing does not require 
description, as its exposed parts will front 
upon courtyards in the completed museum, 
by which it will be entirely surrounded, 
and it is entered only from the old building. 
Its exterior is therefore perfectly plain, of 
light buff brick, and it has been to a singu- 
lar degree a building planned and executed 
with reference to its internal needs and ef- 
fect. From this point of view Mr. McKim 
never designed a more successful structure, 
and in the scale, the dignity, and the refine- 
ment of the central hall he has left one of 
his noblest monuments. E. R. 
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